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As regards the mentality and character of the emigrants who return 
to Italy, opposing views are presented (pp. 458-459). Nitti's opinion 
"that emigration is a distribution of scholarships" and that it "is not 
possible to measure the gains in knowledge nor the inferences from 
experience that emigrants bring back. They have seen the world and 
lived in it and have grown indefinably in stature; something that has 
been dormant has come to awakening; where blankness was, positive 
wisdom has surged forth" — may be contrasted with a statement by 
Professor Bordiga in his report on Campania: "It must be con- 
fessed that the great majority of the emigrants depart illiterate and 
return so, and at home have.no influence on the spirit of the country, 
the course of public affairs, and so forth." 

Two other valuable features of the volume should be noted: the 
heroic struggle with the emigration and immigration statistics of the 
Italian and other governments from which Professor Foerster emerges 
with as much success as may be had in this baffling field ; and his valu- 
able detailed account of the work carried on by the office of the com- 
missioner-general of emigration in Italy and the corresponding emi- 
gration council. Here Italy has initiated a unique and valuable social 
experiment, the results of which may now, thanks to Professor Foerster, 
be more widely known and carefully studied. 

Edith Abbott. 

University of Chicago. 

Our Italian Fellow Citizens. By Francis E. Clark. (Boston: 
Small, Maynard and Company, 1919. Pp. ix, 217.) 

It is a pity that a book prompted by such good spirit as this should 
be woven together of such thin tissue. The title is misleading, for 
nearly the whole volume treats of Italy and Italians, with slight refer- 
ence even to emigration, not to speak of "fellow citizens" — unless the 
character of the last can be said to be made clear by explicit eulogy of 
Marconi and denunciation of d'Annunzio. The attractive illustra- 
tions are mainly unrelated to either title or text — one is a picture of 
"Lake Stresa," which does not exist. A pilgrimage to Benevento dis- 
covers the fact that this capital city is "in Foggia," where it has doubt- 
less been since Baltimore became a city in New York. Yet even such 
grotesque errors are probably to be expected. The author's familiarity 
with the Italian language — there is plenty of support for the guess — 
does not go beyond the phrase-book. Writing in the year 1919, he 
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draws frequently for his material upon King and Okey's Italy Today, 
published 1901, even for authority for "pre-war" wage statistics. Such 
conclusions as he reaches have generally little relation with what has 
gone before, just as what has gone before has little relation with the 
book's announced themes. Actually half the space of a chapter on 
"The Italian of the North" is given to the Waldensians, who might 
have been omitted altogether, and a chapter on "The Italian of the 
South" contains little save casual observations made on a railway 
excursion to Benevento and a short way beyond. In the circum- 
stances, nothing would be gained by expatiating here on the book's 
contents. 

Robert F. Foerster. 
Harvard University. 

The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York. By 
Dixon Ryan Fox. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. Pp. xiii, 460.) 

This valuable monograph gives a detailed account of the gradual 
transfer of power from a narrowly limited class of freeholders to an 
electorate comprehending all the male citizenship, with reference to 
the party groupings that accompanied the process and shaped its 
phases. The work is based upon primary sources and is a monument 
of extensive research and minute investigation. In effect, it collects 
the particulars of the political history of New York from 1800 to 1840. 
It was a period that was rich in party developments. Federalists, 
Jeffersonian Republicans, Jacksonian Democrats, Whigs, Locofocos 
and Antimasons appeared upon the scene. Their composition, aims 
and leadership are described, giving so full a view of party struggles, 
that at times one can hardly see the wood for the trees. The work 
has great merits, principally those resulting from diligence in collecting 
materials and skill in arranging them. A feature that lends interest to 
the narrative is the vivid personal characterization with which the 
author from time to time relieves what keeps tending to become a 
monotonous record of faction wrangling. 

Henry Jones Ford. 

Princeton University. 



